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In 1976, the American Federation of Aits organized a major program of 
American avant-garde films made since the early 1940s. In his introduction to tlie 
program's catalog, Whitney film curator and series organizer John Hanliaidt argued 
thai the central preoccupation of filmmakers across the history of avant-garde 
cinema had been with die exploration of the material properties of the film medium 
itself: "This cinema subverts cinematic convention by exploring its medium and iis 
properties and maierials, and in the process creates its own history separate from 
thai of die classical narrative cinema. It is filmmaking that creates itself out of its own 
experience."' Having (raced the history of avant-garde film according to the 
modernist notion that an art form advances by reflexively scrutinizing the 
"properties and materials" of its medium, Hanhardl turned his attention to more 
recent developments. But these new developments were not entirely receptive to his 
modernist model. On the onr hand, hr argued, filmmakers were continuing to create 
ivork? that engaged the physical materials of film — film strip, projector, camera, and 
screen — and the range of effects these made Double. On the other, this engagement 
appeared to he leading some filmmakers to create cinematic works challenging the 
material limits of the film medium as it had been defined for over eighty years. 

For example, in Anthony McCall's Line Describing a Cone (1973). the focus 
of the viewers attention was not an image projected onto a screen, but the projector 
beam itself, which over the course of thirty minutes grew from a thin line of 
light to a cone — a three-dimensional light sculpture wilh which the viewer 
could interact. Such a work not only eliminated one of the material limits of 



* Thanks to Dean Olto. Program Manager of film and video at <br Walker An Center, for his 
iis*. nam f wiih the faul Xhariti image, and to Anthony M'Call for graciously providing the image* of 
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the film medium •<& uaditionally defined — the flat support — bin also acknowledged 
sculptural values. Hanhaidi referenced other filmmakers who had rejected 
films, cameras, and projectors as necessary hlmniiking tools. His remarks aboul 
these filmmaker*; reflect a diliicuhv in reconciling their work with the model of 
mcdiuin-spccifte, reflexive filmmaking that was at the center of his essay, and in 
fact at the renter of much of the theory and historiography of avant-garde film 
for Over four decades prior: 

The avsnc-gsKte continues to esptore the phptcsl properties of fifai, 
and the nature of the perceptual transaction which takes place 
between viewer and film. It challenges theories of film which posit as 
its basis its photographic/illusionisiic/represenuiioiuil properties. 
The traditional coo-dinajes of fi}m/$ere*n/ project ion are bri/?i> 
questioned by "artists who have denied the material and analytical 
basis of this judgrnen r. not by ideology, but by materiality itself."* 

His attempt to understand these works in the context of the csscntialist pre- 
occupation with what David James has called "pure film" plates Hanhardl in 
the curious position of having to argue thai they at once explore ihe materials 
of the film medium and reject them.' Ii is a contradiction that his essay does 
not resolve. 

Sfieldan Hcnan. writing around ihe same time as llanhardt. was less 
ambivalent about such works, which he referred to as "expanded cinema." 
While medium-spec iflciiy was the key to Hanhardts discussion of experimental 
filmmaking of ihe sixties and seventies. For Re nan it was the general tendency 
toward antie*ta.bhsfiment, consciousness-broadening idcais that characterised 
the period, not'only for ihe avant-garde but for the culture at large. For Rcnan. 
the medium of film was r.ot necessary to produce "the effect of film." and the 
rejection of the medium by a new generation of experimental filmmakers was a 
liberating rebellion against the sutndardiiation and conformity represented by 
the traditional materials and processes of film.* Rcnan heralded a new, radically 
heterogeneous cinema in ihe onslaught of new linage-making technologies and 
practices — vid?o and television, computer graphics, multimedia theater, light- 
shows, and so on. L'JlJjJuieJy, however, Rcjwo returned io fbctliani-ipecifbciiy to 
explain expanded cinema, simply shifting the locus of the "essentially cinematic" 
from the film wrip, camera, projector, and screvn to light and time. Thus, any art 
work that traded in these elements — light and time;— could We considered "cinema," 
even i/ii was noi Jiun. 6 

lhid., |i- -H. Thr quote Hinhardt met ii trom Maria Tinker and lain** Monte, .i«i-/2fiu*«. 
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While boih Hanhardi and Renan considered such works to be representative 
of an important new direction for avant-garde filin, subsequent accounts 
ignored thera almost entirely. After the mid-se venues, die camera-less, projector- 
less, film-tess films of Renan'* expanded cinema disappeared from the view of 
avant-garde Him scholarship, as did any alternative model of avant-garde film 
they might haw represented. What remains U a general agreement among scholars 
that avant-garde filmmakers of this period followed the trend within modernist 
an toward medium-specific purification; the reduction of the art objec: to the 
essential physical or material componenis of its medium. According to this 
interpretation, the landmark films of Andy Warhol. Michael Snoiv. Mollis 
Framplon. Paul Shariu. Tony Conrad, and many others are all reflexive examina- 
tions of &« fcuwlanwiviai TTiMfcrva* parameters of iVie'-trietfram. For example, the 
putative lack of content in Warhol's long, static, silent films {£a^*n*and Sleep, for 
instance) I* thought to locus the spectator's attention on the unique physical 
characteristics of the medium itself: the grain of the image, the shjipe and two* 
dicaeuaGM.lity of the sxvppoH. and so on. Tire flicker films of Sharrta \ Hay Gtffl 
Vina, N:0:T:Sll:N:G, and T,O.UCMJ,x;C} and Conrad [The Ftkhr) are said 10 
foreground the structure of the filmstrip and the mechanism of both camera 
Aid projector that make the illusion of movement possible in cinema. In each 
cast, the illusionist, powers, of u\t medium compete with, or ace <tt-.tve.wied io 
favor of. an anti-UlutiofUst foregrounding of filmic materiality. 

Long domiB<uii in the theory, historiography, and prance of avant-garde flim. 
medium-spet:tficjry has been a productive concept for both scholars and filmmakers 
While many have seen m Structural film the culmination of medium- specificity Ja* 
Hanhardt did), it has been traced acroa die history of experimental film, in work by 
such diverse filmmakers as Sergei EiKO&tein, Vlaya Deren, Stan Brakhage, and Andv 
Waihol, and in the theoretical writings of Rudolf Arnhcim, Andre Bazin, and, again, 
Ebenstejn, Dcren, and Brakhage. But a tradition thai emphasises die materials of 
film or the unique effects produced through those materials (editing, for example) 
is challenged by works, that call themselves "films" but are not embodied in those 
materials. It is not surprising, then, diat works not easily accommodated within this 
medium specific tradiiioj" have largely-been ignored. 

My aim here is to provide a historical and conceptual account of the 
emergence of these works beginning in the late sixties. My coniemion is thai 
such forgotten works can. and should, be incorporated into the avant-garde 
film canon, and I offer here a suggestion of how this might be done and an 
explanation of why ii is important to do. I will refer to these kinds of works as 
"pa racincma," This term seems to have been first coined by avant-garde fUm- 
makci Ken Jacobs (him.«elf a key practitioner of this type of work) in the earlv 
seventies.* The word has seen limited use (in fact, in contemporary him studies it 
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refers to an cniirely different group of films — so-called "cult" or "(rath" cinema). 
hut I am reviving its original reference here because ' believe it is the nimi apt 
expression for this kind of film practice. 7 

Paracincma identifies an array of phenomena that are considered "cine- 
malic" but that are nut embodied in the materials of film as traditionally 
defined. That is, the film works I am addressing recognize cinematic propcrti« 
outside the standard film apparatus, and therefore reject the medium-specific 
premise of most cssentialisi theory and practice that the. an form of cinema is 
defined by the specific medium of filra Instead, paracincma is based on a different 
version of esscniialism, wliich locates onema*s essence elsewhere. In this brief 
account of paracinemauc works, 1 will discuss two key factors in their appear- 
ance. A shift in the major reference points for many avant-garde filmmakers 
during the sixties and seventies is one factor, such as thr trend toward increm- 
ingly ephemeral, "de-materialized" forms in avant-garde art. This trend 
pruvides a useful context in which to consider paracinemauc works, as I shall 
discuss. But there are also precedents within film theory and the history ot 
experimental film for a cinema beyond, even before, film. First, however, two 
examples of paramenia. 

II 

The firsi is the film and film-ielaied work of Paul Sharits in the mid- and late 
seventies. During the sixties, Sharks had made a series of films constructed from 
individual monochromatic frames, which created a sirobelike nickering effect in 
projection. The standard imcrprcUiion of these flicker films is that they examine 
and call the viewer's attention to specifically filmic properties. This interpretation 
has been a dominant one in accounting not only of Sharits's work, but of 
Structural film in genera). 

By the early seventies, however, Sharits was embarking on a series of works 
thai expanded beyond the traditional components of film, eventually moving 
into film- and video-based "locationa!" or installation art by the mid-seventies. 
In ibese works, SbarJts firsi alined, then rejected, the matfhaJs of the film medium, 
seeking to creat* alternative forms that could still he called cinematic. He 



a! (he foiuidrii ot die Coftccuw lot Living r.innna tsee note 7); he nMiuaurs to w«k in piiiacircniaQc 
form* ind ha* taught J. course entitled "Pa:*acincroa~ at ihr Suu- University of New Yo-k ;n 
Bingh^mtor. Si-e Phil Solomon, -XCXrtXKXRXtXEXSx/' Cinim^paph 5 (1993), pp 54-S7, fteri 
Worden. "Ken Jacobs' Chronometer," Chunai«fipJ> 5 (1903), pp. 52-53. Paul Archui. "Creating 
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began by committing a kind of violence against the film projector, showing K*eral 
pFhi^ earlier flicker films using a projector from which he had removed ihe 
shutter-blade arid registration pin. The r»ult was thm the film- in projection, 
vvas no longer experienced as a series of discrete frame!* bounded by the movement 
itf the shutter blade and registration pin, but a blur of colors and shape* opposite 
to the uniquely filmic flicker he had worked with earlier. This initial gesture of 
disintegrating the phwical medium, literally piece by piece, was the firsi step in a 
larger process of locating ihe cinematic outside of film. 5hariis spoke to this 
process in a 1072 essaj: 

It may be that by "Smiling" oneself to a passionate definiwn &f an 
elernencat. primary cinema, one may find it necessary, to construct 
systems involving no projector at all or more-ihyn-orie projector and 
more than one flat screen, and more than one volumetric space 
bnween them. A focused film (rune is not a "Vimit."* 

8. Paul ShArlls. Tiom WoreM Pet Pa$*.'" in Tlie AbentGank fit*: * R«rffr y'JTmrf and Crituiu*. 

<d. P. AJanu Simcy (New Vott: Amliologv film Arclm**. IB87I. p. 26S. 
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By putting "limit* and "limiting" in scan! quote*. Sliat its is signaling that the 
.search for the essence of cinema— For an "elemental, primary cinema"— is not 
necessarily a matter of limning or reducing Cinema to the materials of the film 
medium as uaditionally defined- Alter many years of making firms that nnphasi/ed 
their literal matpn.il. Sham? was recognizing that material's contingency. 

A second and even more radical example is Anthony McCall's 1975 piece 
Long Film for Ambient Light. McCall'g earlier film. Lou titstribing a Cane, had 
already begun to eliminate ccnain physical properties of Him. With Long Filvt 
jor Ambient Light, this process of elimination, similar to Shants** dismantling 
project, reached a new level. The film employed no camera, film strip, projector; or 
screen, taking instead space, light, and duration as its parameters. The work 
consisted of an empty Manhattan loll, its windows covered with diffusion paper. 
lit in she evening bv a single bare lightbulb hanging uom the ceiling. It lasted 
foi tvemy four hour*, during which time spectators could come and go as they 
pleased* moving about the space at will, 

In his program notes for die ftlin. MeCull, like Sheldon Rerun, identifies light 
and lime as the fundamentals of cinema, pulling his work in line rath the general 
emphasis on ephemeral qualities in avant-garde art ol the period, particularly 
duration, which was perhaps ibe tieiin'mg obsesKoa ofsLwies ami seventies aram- 
gardi&cs. Earlier in the same text, MtCall implies a relationship between hit 
"lilnr and the preoccupaiion with literal space and lime thai was a feature of 
Minimalist painting and sculpture, noting the importance of duration even in 
tries* so-called "siaut " an form*, file <iiiisit>r>, he argucx, between object amt 
experience in art criticism is absurd. "Everything that occurs, including ih<- 
(elcctrochetnicdl) process of dunking, occurs in time,"' he writes. 9 McCalls wrsion 
of cinematic esscntialism, a de materialized essentialism that focuses r*u l«» 
concrete, tangible properties, has the effect of opening up .1 cinematic worfc « 
elements, effects, and values associated with other art forms, placing it in the 
family of perfounaiice-bascil. participatory forms that were so prevalent during 
this period. 

.it the same lime, however, it is i-tear f.iim rfcis ee.xu entiried -.Votes in 
Duration." 'hat Lon% Film for Ambient Light was not merelv the manifestation 
within avant-garde film of concerns from die other arts, bui a response specifwalh 
to the trend oi medium-specific csseniialism in film theory and avant-garde 
practice. .Igaifi, rlifr response was premised on a recognition thai the medium 
of fiini was only one possible form of ihe art of cinema. 

( am now interested in ivdming ihe "performance" aspect, in order 
to examine certain other fundamental!, W:., temporality, light. ] am 
prcsenth assuming that it is possible to do this without using the cusiom- 
ary photochemical and electromechanical processes i which have ihe 
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disadvantage of being expensive, i.e.. slow), i «im aware of ihe dangers 
of bactlrac king, (hat behind every "first principle" lui ks another, *nd 
I do not rule out die possibility of continuing to make "films." 
Howwct for the time being I intend to concentrate less on the physical 
process of production and more on tUe presupposition!! behind film 
at. *n -.«t activity. 10 

McCuTs suggestion thai he might continue tn make "film?" (in stare quotes) .iftci 
concentrating on "the presuppositions behind film as an art activity* suggests that 
a return to traditional filmmaking would haw to be informed by an under&t and i tiff 
of rim-ma's conceptual dimensions, wherein cinema is conceived of as not necessarily 
embodied in a specific medium. Clearly; Long film jor Ambigr.l Lighi stands in 
opposition to a practice that seek* to stake out cinemas unique territory in (he 
materials that constitute the medium of film. 



Ill 

As for theoretical precedent* for paracinenia, it is important to recognize 
that in opposition to the long-standing tradition of film theorizing that locates 
the essence of cinema within the physical materials of film, there is a counter- 
tradition that has sought that essence in more ephemeral phenomena. Two 
major examples of this kind of theorizing can be found in Sergei EiMiUKin'i 
theories of montage, and Andre Basin's "myth of total cinema. 

For Eisermein. montage was the central, defining property of cinema, and 
he elaborated his conception of this property through his films and extensive 
theoretical writings throughout the twenties and thirties. But while monuge 
was for Eisenstein the essence ot cinema, it was by no means limited to the 
medium of film. Rather, it was a basic cultural principle that could be found 
everywhere outside film. In a sense, then, film was only the most recent artistic 
embodiment of the principle of montage. 

There are numerous instances of ibis idea in Eiscnsiein's writings; perhaps 
the dearest expression of it occurs in his essay "The Cinematographic Principle 
and the Ideogram," hi which he draws an analogy between montage and 
Japanese pictographic writing. In an afterward to a 1929 Soviet publication on 
Japanese cincms, where this cssuy SrM appeared, Eiscns&iii poifH* to montage, 
the essence of cinema, occurring "outside the Japanese cinema," in Japanese 
culntre itself: "Cinematography is, first and foremost, montage. The Japanese 
cinema is excellently equipped with corporations, actors, and stories. But the 
Japanese cinema rs compterch unaware of montage. .Yfr«rrthcJctt the principle 
of montage can be identified as the basic element of Japanese representational 
culmre."" Kisenstcin's argument here is that in Japanese writing, two or more 
adjacent symbols produce through their combination— or in EUensteins words 
their "collision" — a meaning not inherent in either one: of these symbols. Thus, 
the symbol for "eye" placed next to the symbol for "water" produces the more 
abstract meaning "to weep" This is equivalent to Eisenstein 's associationa! montage, 
in which twn adjacent shots produce through their juxtaposition an abstract 
meaning not inherent tneither one of them. 

In other essays, Eisenstein argues that montage can be found not only in 
cultural forms like Japanese pictographic writing, but in natural phenomena 
such as human perception: 

This I association a! montage! is not in the least a i-iicumstance peculiar 
to the cinema, but is a phenomenon invariably met with m all cases 
where wc have to deal with juxtaposition of two facts, two phenomena, 
two objects. We arc accustomed to make, almost automatically, a definite 
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and obvious dedueifvc generalization when any separate object* are 
placed before us side: by side. 12 

Eisensiein's claims about the ubiquity of the principle of montage .suggest Uim tlrc 
medium of film embodies something that existed before film hud been invented, and 
lhat ihc invention of film "as we know it." so to speak, a the culmination of a long- 
standing endeavor to find an art form that exemplifies this principle. The idea 
of cinema, then, is not a function of the materials of film, bui the other way 
around— the materials of film arc a function of the idea of cinema. If 
EueQUein'a essays can be thought of as working out an ontology of cinema, then 
a major dimension of this project is the affinity between certain properties of 
cinema, and broad cultural and natural phenomena that predate the invention 
of film. _. .- ,«-." 

This ideological conception of film history can also "be foun.rJ.Tn the writings 
of one of Aim theory's great essential is ts, Andre Bazin. Bazin 5 belief in cinema's 
essentially photographic nature must be seen in light of a broader historical view 
he advances in his essay "Ihc Myth of Total Cinema." Here Bazin argues thai cinema 
was a fantasy more or less fully developed in the cultural imagination before die 
invention of even the most rudimentary motion toys like the phenakJstoscope. 
Cinema existed before the invention and combination of the technological 
machines and chemical and optical processes thai constituted the film medium, 
and any history of cinema thai does not acknowledge this is faulty: "Any account 
of the cinema that was drawn merely from the technical inventions that made it 
possible would be a poor one indeed." he writes, and later in the same essay, h ii 
would be a reversal then of the concrete order of causality, ai least psychologically, 
to place the scientific discoveries or the industrial techniques that have loomed so 
large in its development at ihc source of the cinema's invention"'* Rather, the 
technological history of cinema's invention is the historv of a long endeavor to 
realize the myth of a 'total cinema." a cinema thai provides "an integral realism, a 
re-creation of the world in its own image, an image unburdened bv the freedom 
of interpretation of the artist or the irreversibilirv of time."" Film is a fulfillment 
of this desire, though an imperfect and temporary one, for at the time Bazin was 
writing film had not yet fully acquired, according 10 him, the technical means to 
provide this "integral realism." ibis iota! cinema. Hence liazin's assertion, "the 
cinema has not yet been invented!''" Like Eisenstem's. Bazin s ontology of cinema 
is not simply a matter of film's physical qualities; cinema is as much a conceptual 
phenomenon— a dream, a fantasy— as it is a tangible medium. In short, it is an 
idea that has temporarily taken the form of certain materials. 



Returning 10 the period wiih which 1 began this paper, a similar reference to 
a nonfihnic cinema appear* in the writings of Mollis Framnion. In liis production 
notes far the fctrtdmsrfc Sfr«cn«aJ Film Zornt Lemma (1970), Frmnpton usee the 
term "paracine maiic" to describe objecm 01 events that appear in that film. In 
Zorns l.*mma. a series of image* Of the leucrs of the alphabet aie systematically 
replaced by images of objects or events. !n considering his rationale for choosing 
replacement images, Fraaipion employs foe notktn of the fxtiaeinematic, claiming. 
"To my mind, any phenomenon is para- cinematic if it shares one element with 
cinema, e.g. modularity with respect to space or time.""' Tim definition of the 
paiacioematic echoes Eisensiein's montage /ideogram inatogy. Tn each case 
liiere w ihe *uggeJtipn 'hat cinematic quiliDes can be ubnerved in n&nfUmit 
object* and events. 

IV 

I have outlined, albeit schematically, an alternative theoretical tradition to 
tht medium-specific one thai has dominated film theory. The radically demaierial- 
ized naracincmatic worts of the sixties and seventies represent the most Mly 
developed artistic conrvaJeni 10 ibis alternative rbeoteiiraJ tradition. \V)iile ii Is 
outside the scope of this essay, it is important to at least briefly note ih? work of 
Laszlu Moholy-Nagy a* a major historical precedent 10 the deitiateriaUzcd film 
worki f have already discusied. fn the fascinating body of theoretical writing he 
produced in jbe iw^niics and thirties, MohoJv-Nagv espoused a medium-h^s an 
practice based on the manipulation and display of light, which he iaw as an element 
that unified palming, sculpture, and film. Light, and the modulation of lighi 
<Wer lime, Moholy-Nagy argues, should 6c the centtai concern of modem firm- 
toners, ami should floi be limited to il)e context of the irariiiionaDy defined 
Rim medium: 

... in ihc film of the future we shall haw constant change in the speed 
and intensity of Ughu space in motion constantly taried through ihc 
medium of hgfu refracted from efflorescent reflectors; flashes of light 
and UWk-oHis: ehiamsevri. diMancr and proximitv of )igh:; nltravio)ei 
rays, infra-iccl penetration of darkness rendered Visible' — a wealth of 
undreamed of opiical experience* thai will be profoundly stirring 10 
ouicmotions. (T 

It was not until the sbuies and seventies, however, that paracincma emerged so 
forcefully. In ihc remainder of this paper, f Speculate as to wh\ ihis happened, and 
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how the theories and practices of paracinema extended the tradition exemplified 
in the writings of EUensrcin and Ha^in that I have jum discussed. 

The most obv-ious historical reference that has been hovering in the back- 
ground" of my discussion of paracmema. is Ooncepmaf ar(. tf paracincmaiic 
works take "cinema" as a concept, or generative idea {Sharks'* "primary, ele- 
mental cinema" for instance), and if such works challenge the 
medium-spec ificiiy of Structural film, then Conceptual ai t would seem 10 provide 
a useful point of comparison. Following the initial gesture of trie Minimalists, 
Conceptual act radically deemphaskert the importance of Ihe medium — of any 
material — in artmaking. This move toward what Lucy Lippard and John 
Chandler called "demaierialUaiion" is typically understood as a reaction 
against (he prescriptive modernise pttrifm of Cfcaietic Grocnberg and Michael 
Fried, on the one hand, and the comtnadificatio»-of the an object on the 
Other." Conceptual an rejected the medium-specific notion ol 1 many modernist 
critics ihat an art form is defined by the material* of its medium, refusing 10 
aspire co the condition of autonomy hefd in such high esteem by those critics 
and attained, according to them, by way of the practice of jettisoning any element 
not unique to a medium (e.g., narrative representation in painting). At the 
same time, Conceptual an attempted to subvert the function of art objects 
within capitalism, precise/)' oy not being objects. Heralding this potential «f 
Conceptual art, Lippard wrote: 

It seemed in 1969 ... thai no one. not even a public greedy for novelty, 
would actually pay money, or much of it, for a xerox sbcet referring to 
an event past or never directly perceived, a group of photographs 
documenting an ephemeral situation or condition, a project for a work 
never to be completed, words spoken but not recorded; u seemed that 
these artist* would therefore be forciblv heed from the tyranny of a 
commodity status and market orientation. >9 

It would be difficult to compare paradneraa and Conceptual an in terms 
of com modification, for within the context of avant-garde filmmaking there was 
no equivalent to the commodifieaiion of the art object (fiat artists working 
within the traditions of painting and sculpture faced in the sixties and seventies. 
That is. there was Utile or no capitalist co-optation of avant-garde film for film- 
makers to subvert. Though avant-garde film became a part of museum and 
gallery culture in the sixties, and found support in the pages of Artforum and 
from the same institutions that supported the other arts, there were factors 
unique io the medium dial ultimately prevented it from becoming conimodificd 
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to the same extent as paincin- or sculpture David JOBict sums this situation 
up succinctly: 

Though Structural film was an avant-garde art practice taking place 
within the parameters of the art world. U was un-ibic to achieve the 
centrally important function of art in capitalist society; the capacity for 
capital investment. Massive public indifference to it, its inaccessibility to 
all but those of th* keenest sensibility, and finally its actual rather than 
merely ostensible inability to be incorporated excluded it from tlie blue- 
chip functions, the mix of real estate and glamour, that floated the art 
world — Film's inability to produce a readily marketable object, together 
with the mechanical reproducibility of its tests, set very narrow limits in 
the possibility of Structural film's being turned into a commodity.au 

Bui while paracincma differs from Conceptual art in that it cannot be construed 
as a challenge to the commodification of avant-garde film (since there was no 
surh commodiFication), the wo ace stmilxc insofar as they reconsider the 
assumptions about artistic media on which much modernist theory and practice 
was based. Specifically, pararinema challenges a potentially prescriptive modernist 
purism in film theory and practice equivalent to the one challenged by 
Conceptual an io painting and scuipiuie, by quatktBMg the nauire of the H)m 
medium and its value fot continued cinematic practice. Thus, Conceptual an 
surely provided many filmmakers with a reference lor paracincma (and so it 
provides some of the vocabulary with which w? can talk about paracincma). 

The paracineinatjt works of ibis perivd are premised on the hijicruized 
conception of the medium of film we find in ihe writings of Eisenstein and 
Ka/in— namely, that the film medium (again, "as we know it") is not a timeless 
absolute but a cluster of historically contingent materials that happens to be. for 
the time b r in# at le^sr, the besr means for ireatifig cinema. Along whh 
Conceptual art, this lustorkkation of the medium of fihu is in line with a broad 
shift in the preoccupations of the avant-garde that was under way by the late sixties, 
and this shift played a rote in many filmmakers' reconsideration of the essentialist 
dictates of modernism in ihe arts. Writing in 1985 about (be JiJjn theory of rJoUte 
Frainpion, Noel Carroll summarized the shift this way. 

It seems to me thar over the past twenty-live years there has been a shift 
from essentialism as the basic form of analysis and. at times, of commen- 
dation in film theory and an criticism io an emphasis on history as 
the privileged discursive framework ... By the eighties . . . faith in 
esseiuialism has given way to a preference for history — espcr.ially for 
social and institutional history — as the accepted means for understanding 
film and the arts. Semiotics, genealogy, reception theory, all putatively 
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sensitive to fuStorical variability, have become favored lools of artwork! 
theorizing, while, in film studies, these developments arc aUo 
accompanied bv the rise of an intensive interest in historiography.*'' 

The sixties and seventies can thus be seen as a transitional period in the avant- 
garde wherein the reigning csscntialiBt paradigm and (he emerging historical one 
faced each another, the latter challenging the former. 

In the context of a\ant-garde film, this shift happened partly in response 10 
die unique situation that the medium faced beginning in the sixties. At that time, 
a great number ol artists from other media turned their attention to filmmaking, 
some simply dabbling in film, others replacing their eadier artistic careers and 
becoming full-time filmmakers. Not since the initial appearance of avant-garde 
cinema in 1920s Europe had film figured so importantly' m the activities of die 
avant-garde. The filmmakers most commonly connected toiflructural film — And* 
Warhol, Michael Snow. Paul Sharks, Tony Conrad, and Iloltis Framplon — all came 
to film from other art forms. At the same lime, llje artists associated with Fluxiis 
(including Sharits and George I^indow) produced a scries of quasi-structural 
films. Scores of painters, sculptors, and performers made films as well, including 
Robert Morris, Richard Serra. Joseph Beuvs, Bruce Nauman, Carolee 
Schneeniann. and Yvonne Raiuer. The avant-garde's predilection for film was such 
that the medium became, in the words of Bruce Jenkins, "a son of lingua franca 
lor the avant-garde." 2 - And what the otherwise quite heterogeneous films of these 
anistSHumcd-filirunakers had in common was thai thev all tested, explored, and 
otherwise experimented with this language, pulling the medium through its 
paces, so to speak This could take the form of the radically reductive, "one 
idea./ one Film" approach of the Fiuxus filmmakers, or the more complicated 
reflexive meditations on film exemplified by such late" Structural films as Snow's 
Raman's Xrpkeu by Didtrai (Thaux to Dmnis Young; by Wilma S<h/>en (1374) or 
Frampjon's Zorru L/mma. 

The intense scrutiny thai film underwent at the hands of the avant-garde 
suggests an attempt to return tc a son of "film degree zcio" or "pure film." Bin 
inevitably this project reached a crisis point — a moment when the rigorous testing 
of film's limits and possibilities in Structural film seemed to have exhausted itself. 
Historians have typically argued that the result was the transition from Su ucutral 
film to what has been called the "New Talkie" Oi "New Narrative" film." These 
new forms of avant-garde film rejected, or at least rethought, the medium-specific 
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esscjjiJaitta> of Sirueiura) film. Among oihet thing*, they reintroduced tiatrsrhv. 
barred from "good filmmaking" by certain types of medium-specific film theory 
and practice. 

But the New Talkie Was just one among several a'ucrr.aiives to Structural film 
thai, emerged in lb* seventies. Pararincma J think, was another, introdvang a 
historical perspective on what Carroll has called the ''pure artistic, formal, and 
perceptual research" ol" StrucniiaJ fiJ«j. tnetcby dumpling die fanh in >hc phixiatl 
maierials of the medium (hat was basis for such films." Paracinema questions the 
historical necessity of the film rnediiun and inswjs instead on it* contingency. Like 
the theories of Eisertsteiu and Baziri, it looks for the essence of cinema in the 
more ephemeral, conceptual realm rather than the material one. 

Here can be seen the shift from csscmialisin to history that Carroll has 
argued signaled a major transition in the interests of ihc avawgatde. W'nh'm 
Structural film, this shir; manifested itself in the conscious effort bv several 
filmmakers to make 'first films" or to remake film Major? sysienuijtal)>; following 
what David James has called -an atomized model of the entire cinematic 
process. 1 ^ Frampton's notion of the "meiahisiory uf film" is an example, as h 
called for filmmakers working in the present to return to film's history and. working 
hv hindsight as it were, rebuild it according to an easenrialJM mode) of wbyj film 
history should have been. According to Carroll. Frampton's turn towaid film history 
revealed the filmmaker's anxiety about the possibility of continuing to make films 
in light of achieving "pure film" or "film degree iftro" in the era of Structural 
film." 6 Frampton's liistorical turn allowe«l him to find new Linematic concerns to 
explore— ideas that had emerged across the history of film but which had not 
been investigated rigorously 

Frampton's quandary, and his solution, comprise another important point 
of reference for paracinema, in thai paracinema also represents an anempi bv 
artists to continue m work within the context of their chosen medium but to 
escape the limits of the "pure film " If Structural film can bt Jiought of as rrra»»g 
"an atomized model of the entire cinematic process." then paracinema takes the 
next logical step, creating an atomized mode) of the enure conceal of cinema. 
That is. paracinema provides a way for avant-garde artists to continue to make 
"film*" bv allowing them to access the conceptual dimensions of cinema, whatever 
each anist thought those might be. without limiting them to the medium of 
film— without forcing filmmakers to merely reiterate the material! of film again 
and again, which was one of th* charges against the second generation of 
Structural films made in the mid-sevemies. 

FUm-based performance offers an example of this benefit of paraaneiria. 
Sewxa) artists runted the moment of ptojectior^'exiiibition into a live performance. 
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typically feauiriog the interaction of the artist -with projected light, the screen, or 
film itself. In his American Federation of Arts e?*say, Hanliardr describes a series of 
fUai-tebued performances fry Tony Conrad, in which ibe Minimalist composcr- 
turned-film maker threw film onto a screen after cooking ii in front of the 
audience. "Conrad's performance/presentation/" Han hard i writes, "orchestrated. 
an awareness of what film is — a celluloid material — hv creating a leries of 
metaphors for the production and projection of film'"" While Hanhardt's 
interpretation once again relies on medium-specific esscn sialism, it is nevertheless 
suggestive of paracinema's connection to Conceptual art. Conrad's play on words 
(throwing film as a form of "projection") reveals how film in its standard form 
could provide the ground for a conceptual piece that referenced that form, but 
from a distance, tliat is. in a demateriali/ed state. Conrad's performances featured 
film production, but without camera, chemicals, 01 ediking^etpiipment. They ended 
with the "projection" of the film onto the screen, but without a projector. Film in its 
traditional, natcriatined form suggested the shape of these and other paraciuematic 
performance*, but did not provide the materials (or at least not all of them). 

A similar relationship between traditional medium and deniaterializcd work 
can be found in Concrpiual an. Chailes llarrismi and Paul Wood havv argued that 
while Conceptual art may hdve rejected painting and sculpture as mediums, it 
nonetheless continued to reference them as concepts. If painting, for instance, was 
no longer a viable medium for a Conceptual artist, it might still be taken as a 
generative idea for a different type of art work.* Uppard points to a similar instance 
ol such diittkitig, quoting Joseph Btsuys "For me the formation of the thought is 
already sculpture."" For Ijppard : this seems to have been one of Conceptual art's 
weaknesses: "However rebellious the escape attempts lot Conceptual artists} . most of 
the work remained art-referential, and neither economic nor aesthetic ties to the an 
w?rkfc Here tally x^-eccd (chough at times we flfced to thitifc ihey were hanging by a 
thread)."* 1 Bui if Conceptual art was never able to fully shake off the an market, 
perhaps it was because it needed a sense of the artistic tradition that a medium 
represents, even if it rejected the physical matter of which each medium is made. 

In a reecm essay oa the work of James Coicman. Ko*aJind KrWin argues that 
the iraportaixe of a medium throughout art history is precisely that it provided 
this tradition: "Fnr centuries it was only within and against the tradition encoded 
by a medium that innovation could be measured, just a* it was in relation to its 
reservoir of meanings that net*- ranges of feelings could he tescecf."" Krauss cfcnrns 



that the "post-medium age" ushered in by Minimalism and Cunicpiual an lefi 
artnts without a means to "ie« the meanlrigfulness of form*.* In order to continue 
making art, the attisi in :he pou-medium age has two options, according to 
Krauss a return to traditional media like painting and jculptuie. or the invention 
of a new medium, something sue believe* Coleman has done. 

1 think par 2 cinema represented a third option fur artists working at a 
irKjraent when the notion of a medium uas under siege. By seeking out cinematic 
qualities of effects in nonlilmic materials, and often fleeting or ephemeral ones 
like tight and time , pai'acincma opened up a much tnorc heterogeneous range of 
cinematic practices than what the film medium as m know it could offer. It 
allowed artists to work within die aesthetic tradition of film in a form (or forms) 
fluid enough to incorporate the meanings and effects of other media (e.g., the 
'sculptural" ouau't) of the fight cone in McCall's Lint Otsentmig ,; On*). Studying 
paracinema, then, is valuable not merely because it expands the range of works in 
an avant-garde film canon long dominated by Structural film and the rhetoric of 
medium-specific essentialism that heralds it. but because it forces us to reconsider 
the mfc of the fi'm medium, ariff raecu'urm. in general, during a fcey moment in 
the history of the avant-garde. Thus 1 offer the "idea of cinema, 1 ' in opposition to 
the mitenal of film, as a suggestive concept for further research in avant-garde 
film studies. 
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